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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

p Cee to the well-known device of party conventions 
. to conciliate the two wings by granting one the shaping of 
the platform and giving the stronger the candidate, Senator 
Gorman secured the nomination of John E. Hurst for Governor of 
Maryland, while allowing the platform to praise Mr. Cleveland 
and his administration. Mr. Gorman is an adept in such tactics, 
and did the same at the National Convention which nominated 
Mr. Cleveland for the Presidency. The same policy was pursued 
at the Kentucky State Convention when General Wat Hardin, 
the free-silver candidate, was nominated for Governor, while the 
platform opposed the principles he had advocated on the stump. 
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| 
In all such cases it may be taken for granted that the nomination 


| of the candidate means more than the adoption of the platform. 
| Mr. Cleveland’s friends strongly asserted this when he entered on 
| his administration, and it still holds good. The election of the 
proper man is worth more than the adoption of any platform. 
Therefore, to modify Mrs. Glass’ famous recipe, ‘‘ First catch 
your man.’ 
| SECRETARY MorvTon, who is a very practical man, as well 
| as a finished letter-writer, has conferred a favor on the nation by 
This 
bureau was originally intended to promote the introduction into 
the United States of such useful foreign plants as might be found 
suited to this climate, and also to distribute in various parts of 


abolishing the garden-seeds bureau in his department. 


our wide domain those plants which already flourished in certain 
localities. It degenerated into a distribution agency for common 
vegetable and flower seeds. The Congressmen of some agricul- 
tural districts found in it a means of supplying farmer constituents 
with seeds, and city Congressmen helped them out by gifts or 
sales of the packages alloted to themselves. The abuse was 
notorious, and its abolition, which is to take place October rst, a 
matter of thankfulness. ‘To prevent its restoration, Secretary 
Morton has already cleared out the rooms devoted to this fraud, 
and will occupy them with other business of his growing depart- 
ment. Hence Congressmen who call for the restitution of the 
seeds bureau will be obliged also to demand a new building for the 





purpose. 

Mr. Bower, Comptroller of the Treasury Department, has 
sought to magnify his office. He takes upon himself to reverse 
the action of Congress as if he were the Supreme Court. Con- 
gress repealed the McKinley bill, which granted a bounty to 
sugar growers in this country. Under this bill the growth of 
sugar cane had been greatly stimulated in Louisiana. ‘The repeal, 
which went into effect immediately about this time last year, cut 
off the planters from the bounty for that year, although all the 
expense of planting had been incurred with just expectation of 
the bounty. The Louisiana planters then threatened to desert the 
party which had treated them so unfairly. Thereupon a bargain 
was made with the Treasury Department, that they should receive 
the bounty for 1894, if they should remain firm in the Democratic 
ranks. Everybody supposed that the bargain was complete. 
Louisiana went Democratic as usual, and Congress directed that 
the planters should be paid. But the drafts on the Treasury must 
pass through Mr. Bowler’s hands, and he believes that it is un- 
constitutional for Congress to direct a bounty to be paid. But 
the last National Convention of the Democratic party declared 
that it is unconstitutional to levy protective duties on imports. 
In neither case does it belong to an individual of the executive to 
refuse to carry out the directions of Congress in the matter. 

As a result, apparently of the criticisms of newspapers and, 
perhaps, of the visits of Democrats from Louisiana to President 
Cleveland, Mr. Bowler modified his position so far that he called 





upon the attorneys of the claimants to convince him that he has 
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no right to pass upon the validity of an act of Congress. There 
seems to have been an anxiety on his part as on that of others 
connected with the Treasury Department, to check in whatever 
way possible the outflow of money even for legitimate purposes 
—use every quibble and pretext available to stop paying money, 
for even at the best the expenditures are in excess of our income. 








Tue insurrection in Cuba has enabled Mr. Cleveland's ad- 
ministration to obtain a diplomatic victory and to secure from 
Spain the payment of the Mora claim which has been in sus- 
pense for several years past. Spain feeling that it would not do 
to offend the United States at such a critical time, has agreed to 
pay $1,500,000. 
other side to enforce the neutrality laws so as to prevent the peo- 
ple of the United States from giving aid and comfort to the insur- 
gents. This, of course, does not appear on the face of the pro- 
ceedings, but it is probable that they are so regarded in Spain. 


It may be that there is an obligation on the 


THE immigration to this country during the year ending 
June 30th was less than it has been in any year since 1879. It 
was only a little more than half the immigration of 1893. No 
stronger proof can be given of the depression of business. The 
two great causes which have stimulated immigration in former 
years have been the exactions of military service on the Continent 
of Europe, and the widespread belief in the prosperity and re- 
sources of this country. Whether this latter can be permanently 
restored isdoubtful. During the long period of depression almost 
every branch of industry, if not entirely suspended, has been 
economizing its expenses, all the usual surplus has been expended, 
and a moderate amount of fresh production is absolutely necessary 
to existence. This sufficiently accounts for the present impulse 
to manufactures, but it does not give assurance that much more 
will be done in this direction. There may be enough to keep the 
present force employed, not enough to create a demand for more 
laborers. 


It isa remarkable fact that in spite of the loud outcry by the 
New York papers against the enforcement of the Excise law and 
the Sunday closing of saloons by Commissioner Roosevelt, public 
opinion seems to have settled down in its favor. The law itself 
was enacted by a Democratic Legislature and signed by Governor 
Flower. Senator Hill and others of his class have asserted that 
it was never intended to be enforced in the large cities. But it 
was frequently enforced against small dealers who had no in- 
fluence, and was made the instrument of extorting blackmail from 
the larger ones. By a further step it became the most powerful 
engine for enforcing Tammany’s control over the government of 
the metropolis. 

The peculiarity of the present state of affairs is that the law 
is as faithfully and vigorously enforced in all cases as circum- 
stances permit. 

SHERIFF TAMSEN, who was elected as the Democratic Repre- 
sentative on the Reform ticket in New York City, has had an 
unfortunate experience. He appears to have thought that the 
way to reform his department was to discharge the Irish subordin- 
ates and supply their places with honest men of German birth. 
Three post office thievés were committed to the custody of his 
new men in Ludlow Street Jail. First the prison barber shaved 
the men and arranged their hair till the detectives had difficulty in 
recognizing them. Then amid the rejoicing of the Fourth of 
July the prisoners were allowed to escape. Sheriff Tamsen has 
discharged his subordinates concerned in the affair, but both the 
State and the United States Grand Juries hold him for trial. And 
now he admits that in order to secure immunity, he had made a deal 
with Tammany in regard to the new appointments. The last stage 
of this Reform candidate is worse than the first. 
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NOTHING is so symptomatic of expected defeat as loud un. 
supported claims of victory. So the unfriends of silver neglect 
no opportunity to inform us with much gusto that the “ silver 
craze’’ is dying out, while in the same breath they insist on the 
necessity of keeping up the fight. Missouri Democrats have just 
overturned Governor Stone and the administration, and, support- 
ing Mr. Bland, emphatically declared for silver. Mr. Blackburn s 
re-election to the United States Senate from Kentucky is alrea ) 
assured and silver is everywhere gaining strength through 1 
South, yet Mr. Eckels, with fained confidence, tells us ty 
‘silver craze '’ is dying out. 


Gop exports still continue and the end is not in sight. 
deed, the few millions already sent seem to be but the forerunner 
of much larger shipments. By including in the bond syndicate 
all the banking houses that do a foreign exchange business and 
ship gold it was expected that exchange could be held at a 
premium and at the same time gold exports prevented. Thus 
the members of the syndicate hoped to reap large profits. But 
in their effort to reap this additional profit they have killed tl: 
Unwilling to pay exorbitant 
rates for exchange, a large importing house shipped gold to meet 
Having found it profitable to ship gold they em 
barked in the exchange business on their own account, and are 


goose that laid the golden egg. 
its own debts. 


now selling their own drafts to importers and shipping gold to 
The foreign exchange brokers of New York 
have built up a new competitor. 

But, if indeed it is the real purpose of the bond syndicate to 
prevent gold exports, their trials do not stop here. Importations 
have been heavy and the balance of trade in our favor quite too 
small to offset accumulating interest charges on our foreign debt 
The attempt to meet this by 
placing railroad and other loans in London, thus increasing our 


meet the drafts. 


and the expenses of travelers. 


debt and adding to our burdens, has met with but little, if any 
success. Railroad loans have been placed abroad, but these have 
been offset by the return for sale of American securities held in 
Europe. Indeed, if we can credit rumor, $4,000,000 of the 
last issue of government bonds placed by the syndicate in 
I,ondon are about to be returned. 

It is undoubted that the syndicate has already drawn against 
the prospective shipments of grain, and there seems to be no alter 
native other than the shipment of gold in payment of our foreign 
indebtedness. The belief is strong in many quarters that the 
syndicate will let go, export gold in large quantities, and thus 
induce Mr. Cleveland to authorize another bond issue. 


THE action of the First National Bank of Chicago, one o! 
the largest and strongest of the national banks, in charging off to 
surplus $1,000,000 of bad debts, thus reducing its surplus from 
$3,000,000 to $2,000,000, and leaving the capital intact at $3,000, 
ooo, has naturally attracted much attention. Not only is it sig- 
nificant as showing the extent of the depression and disaster that 
has swept over the country, but it throws distrust on the exami- 
nations and the reports of the National Bank Examiners based 
thereon, which appear to be but superficial. 

It is nowhereeven hinted that the First National Bank of 
Chicago, which bears the reputation of being most conservatively 
managed, has suffered unusual losses, and it is no doubt true that 
other banks have suffered losses proportionately great and that 
their capitals are equally impaired. It is unfortunate that the 
Bank Examiner should have passed on these bad debts of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, now charged off, as good, for it ce 
stroys confidence in the reports of other Bank Examiners, an¢ 
such reports showing the capital and surplus of other banks ‘0 
be unimpaired will now be accepted only with reservation. 

The method of charging off the losses suffered by the Fi 
National Bank of Chicago also excites unfavorable comment. It 
is understood that dividends will be continued at the old rate o 
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12 per cent. and earnings not applied to restoring the surplus. Of 
course, the losses now charged off were not suddenly incurred, 
but have been accumulating for the past three years and should 
have been charged to profit and loss. But this would have eaten 
up all profit, and dividends would of necessity have been sus 
pended. 
years not out of earnings, but surplus. 

THE tables of Mr. Sauerbeck, the distinguished English 
statistician, compiled up to the end of June, give us definite in- 
formation as to the extent of the recent rise in prices in England 
following the rise in silver. As showing the concurrent rise in 
silver and prices they are significant. 

Below are the index numbers showing the range of prices 
of commodities and silver since the first of the year. The index 
numbers in the first column are compared with the average of 
and thus including the lower 


ed 


aa 


prices for the eleven years 1867 
prices of four years following the demonetization of silver, do not 
show as low a range of prices as the numbers in the second column 
The 
index numbers for silver are based on silver at par with gold, at 
the ratio of 15% tor. 


in which prices are compared to those ruling in 1872-73. 


Forty-five Forty-five 


Commodities. Commodities. Silver. 

, a ee 60 54-5 45.1 
ger Or rcre 60 54.5 45-3 
March, hs oii Etilt guvahe 60.8 55-3 48.9 
April, OP pibdamraiseae,” om 61.7 56.1 49.7 
May, ae Akin acades eae 62.5 56.8 50.3 
June, of nienwapeceets 62.4 : 56.7 50 

It will be seen that silver has risen since the first of the year 


It is 
noteworthy that only those commodities have materially advanced 
in price that are produced in silver-using countries. It is also 
significant that with the slight decline in silver for June prices 
followed suit. 

‘ As shown by the tables gold has appreciated 60.2 per cent. 
as compared with the average prices for the years 1867-77, or 
62.4 cents would purchase as much in England last June as 
$1 at the average prices ruling in the years 1867~77, and that 
compared with prices ruling in the years 1872—73 gold has appre- 
ciated 76.4 per cent. In other words, .56.7 cents in June last 
was equal in purchasing power to $1 in 1872-73. While gold 
has thus increased in purchasing power 76.4 per cent., silver has 
only fallen 11.3 per cent. 


about 11 per cent. and commodities only about 4 per cent. 


LorD SALISBURY’S Cabinet has met its first critical question 
and disposed of it promptly. Mr. Gully will be allowed to re- 
main as Speaker of the House of Commons, though the Conserva- 
tives had strongly objected to his election, on the ground of his 
being a strong partisan. In fact, he is said to have been suggested 
for the place by Mr. Labouchere. Yet he has conducted himself 
with impartiality, and now obtains his reward by being retained 
by his former opponents. It is also said that the fact of his being 
a lawyer was much in his favor. Here, again, Lord Salisbury 
shows that his policy is to be a masterly inactivity in home 
matters. 

There are fresh evidences that the Liberal-Unionists are to be 
tetained in their close connection with the Conservatives, how- 
ever improbable that seemed for a time. The Birmingham Con- 
servative Club gave a dinner to Mr. Chamberlain last week, and 
his speech indicates that he is sure of his place. Parliament will 
meet again on next Monday, but nothing will be done beyond pass- 
ing the estimates, and possibly a bill postponing the fixing of 
judicial rents in Ireland until next year, when the government 
will introduce a land-purchase bill. Thus Lord Salisbury will 
be free of all engagements until February. 


THE Emperor William has been visiting his English cousins 
** Cowes. Though he went in his yacht to meet the hundreds of 
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| other yachts there assembled, he was accompanied by five of his 
He is said to be cultivating the friendship of his 
On the 18th the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Empire, he is to lay in Berlin the 
foundation stone of the memorial of his grandfather. He will 
also celebrate the battles around Metz, and 15,000 veterans of the 


warships. 


English relatives more than formerly. inst., 


| French war will assist in renewing the German national enthu- 
siasm. 

As the Sultan has been found either unable or unwilling to 
| protect the unoffending Christians of Armenia, it is reported that 
| the European powers have decided to appoint a commissioner 
| with vice-regal authority to administer the Eastern Asiatic prov- 

inces, and a board of control to sit at Constantinople and super- 
It may prove, however, that this is rather a sug- 
| gested method than an accomplished fact. Certainly when a 

government has failed to perform its first duty to its subjects, the 
administration of justice, and permits one class to outrage another 
with impunity, itis time for other governments, as representing 
the sense of justice belonging to the whole human race, to inter- 
fere and protect the weak against their oppressors. This has 
been done already, and solemn promises have been exacted from 
the Porte only to be left unfulfilled, because of the fanaticism of his 
Moslem subjects. Bulgarian atrocities, the recital of which stirred 
all Christendom, have been succeeded by Armenian outrages, 
comparatively few details of which have been permitted to reach 
the civilized world. Yet enough of it is known to justify the 
superseding, if not the suppression, of the sham Turkish Govern- 
The advent of Lord Salisbury’s government is 


vise his work. 


ment in Asia. 





| said to have been hailed with delight by the Sultan’s advisers. 


It 
is to be hoped that it will be more efficient in behalf of the 
Armenian Christians than Lord Rosebery, whose inaction is said 
to have been sternly disapproved by Mr. Gladstone. 


THe Russian Government shows little favor to the foolish 
and cowardly Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria. The deputation 








sent to St. Petersburg has returned without obtaining recognition 
of the present ruler. Bishop Clement, its leader, still urges the 
paramount claims of Russia, and Premier Stoiloff expresses his 
assent. While the Bulgarian crowds shout ‘‘ Long live Prince 
Boris !’’ Prince Ferdinand hastens to assure the Pope that neither 
he nor his son will renounce the Catholic faith. The explanation 
seems to be that for the sake of the kingly title the offer was 
made, but has been rejected by Russia. 


THE strange Abyssinian mission to St. Petersburg is a new 
evidence of the persistent vitality of religious questions among 
Eastern peoples. The old Ethiopic Church, cut off from com- 
munication with Christendom by the overflowing tide of Moham- 
medanism, has preseved an independent existence for centuries. 
The scanty remains of its literature, which were found in Euro- 
pean libraries, the ‘‘ Book of Enoch,’’ quoted in the New Testa- 
ment, being the most remarkable, were studied by a few scholars, 
German and English, without the least suspicion that they 
belonged to a people still living. The British-Abyssinian war, 
undertaken to rescue English travelers from the murderous 
clutches of King Theodore, brought the lost nation and church 
fairly to light. In the more recent scramble of European powers 
for colonial possessions in Africa, Italy, having lost Tunis, sought 
a foothold near the Red Sea, and established some kind of pro- 
tectorate over Abyssinia. By a treaty of 1889, which was assented 
to by the other powers, Italy was authorized to represent the 
Negus, or Emperor of Abyssinia, in all exterior relations. But 


since the formation of the Triple Alliance, Russia has been dis- 
satisfied with this arrangement. It is now found that the Ethiopic 
Church is closely related with the Greek Church, and the mixed 
civil and ecclesiastical embassy to St. Petersburg is the result. 
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France has promoted the movement, and hopes with the 
aid of Russia, to oust Italy from East Africa, and to gain the 
Red Sea as an offset to her loss of the Suez 
The present 


lower end of the 
Canal, built by her great engineer De Lesseps. 
Negus, Menelik, was established on his throne by Italy, and this 
embassy is his ungrateful return. Will Italy undertake to punish 


his treachery ? 


JAPANESE COMPETITION IN WOOLEN GOODS. 
HEN a generation ago the commercial classes of Great 
Britain, ruling then as now the British Empire without 
regard to the welfare of the great producing classes, using the 
British nation to advance their own short-sighted and selfish in 
terests at the expense of the working classes, forced Japan, at the 
cannon’s mouth, to throw her markets open to the world and to 
sign a humiliating treaty which is still in force and forbids the 
government of the Mikado to levy a duty of more than 5 per cent. 
ad valorem on British importations into Japan, this shameful 
triumph of British bulldozing was hailed with delight as insuring 
the Japanese markets to English goods. In pursuit of the same 
policy the commercial classes of Great Britain waged an unjust 
war on China. 

But even while the British traders were reaping the rewards 
of these unjust treaties wrung from unoffending nations, lured by 
the prospects of unearned gains the British traders forced the 
world to adopt a policy that has closed to British goods the very 
markets opened to British manufactures at the cannon’s mouth. 
We refer, of course, to the demonetization of silver resulting in 


the appreciation of gold and the throwing of an automatic tariff | 


around all silver-using nations, equal to the difference between 
the value of silver and gold and which acts as an almost prohibi- 
tory duty against importations from gold-using countries. 

The very greed of their oppressors has insured prosperity to 
the Japanese people. 

Only a few years ago Japan and China were the most promis- 
ing markets for the sale of our surplus cotton goods. Our ex- 
ports to China and Japan were rapidly growing and our cotton 
goods were successfully competing with English goods. Now all 
this is changed. Protected by the premium on gold the Japanese 
are manufacturing cotton goods with such success that our ex- 
ports of cotton goods have been cut in half and both the products 
of our own and English looms are being driven from the markets 
of the East and replaced with goods of Japanese and Chinese 
manufacture. Japanese manufacturers are underselling the silk 
manufacturers of Paterson in the American markets, and Japanese 
jute rugs are displacing the rugs heretofore manufactured in 
Philadelphia. 

The success which has awaited the Japanese in cotton manu- 
facture induces them to enter other fields. The Japanese may 
not have the same genius for invention of labor-saving machinery 
that has been so characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race, but they 
are careful, conscientious and dexterous workmen, and_ their 
ability to adapt and make use of the inventions of others is well 
known. Much is in favor of the Japanese producer working 
under natural conditions, and when aided by a premium on gold 
which doubles the price received by him for everything he sells in 
gold-using countries his competition is irresistible. 
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woolen goods will be a thing of the past. Japan will have taken 
the place of England. 

And against this growing Japanese competition, subsidised 
as it were by the premium on gold, what tariff can protect 
manufacturers and workmen ? No tariff could be made availa} le, 
for the protection required to protect would be so high that its 


very height would defeat its purpose. If the appreciation of , 


| continues our woolen, no less than our cotton, manufacturers wi!) 


be forced to close their mills, for they cannot successfully 
the competition of Japanese goods, upon the import of which | 
people actually pay a bounty to the Japanese manufacture: 
exporter in the form of a premium on gold. 

This competition can only be met in one way—by cutting 
wages to the Japanese level. 

To the American workman Japanese wages would be sta: 
tion wages, and any attempt to cut wages to this level must ther 
fore lead to prolonged and bitter strife with resulting destructic: 
of property and continued suffering from which we could ne 
recover. 

Presented nakedly, the possibility of American manufacturers 
competing with Japanese under an appreciating gold standard 's 
simply a question of the ability of the American workman to liv: 
on Japanese wages. And when China is opened, as it undou!t 
edly soon will be, the condition will be much aggravated. 

The only road to prospertty > BIMETALLISM—PROTEC 
TION. 


THI COURSE OF PRICES SINCE 187} 

“ ERMANY closed her mints to the coinage of silver in 1871 
and adopted the gold standard, but she still retained her ex 
isting silver coins as full legal tender money. It was not until Jul) 
1873, that she finally demonetized silver by destroying the legal 
tender quality of silver coin and offered her silver for sale in th: 
markets of London with the purpose of exchanging it for gold. As 
a result the English bullion brokers sent the German silver to Us 
French mints, which were open to the free coinage of both gold 
and silver at the ratio of 15! to 1, bought gold in Paris with thus 


| silver, sent the gold bought to London and there exchanged it fo: 


German silver. Alarmed by this drain on her gold, Franc 


| just recovering from the throes of a disastrous war, restricted th 


| coinage of silver at her mints in September, 1873, but did not 


Having met with unbounded success in the manufacture of 


cotton goods the Japanese are now turning their attention to 
woolens. A direct steamship line has been established between 
Japan and Australia, and Australian exports of wool are being 
diverted from England to Japan. Instead of seeking for a mar- 
ket in London the Australian wool growers are looking more and 
more to Japan as their natural customer. In a few years if the 


+ 


then discard, nor has she ever since discarded, her silver in circu 
lation or treated it in any other manner than as the equivalent o! 
her gold coinage. The United States Mint was closed to the 
free coinage of silver and the legal tender quality of silver ce 
stroyed by act of February 12, 1873. 

Under the weight of these combined blows silver fell in price, 
and with the increased demand thrown upon gold for use as 
money, it appreciated and prices commenced to fall. Naturally 157 
is fixed upon by bimetallists as the date when silver was demone- 
tized, although silver was not absolutely or suddenly discarded a 
a money metal in that year, and they demand that silver be 
restored to the same place it occupied prior to 1873. 

Prices commenced to fall in 1873, and the fall has been almost 
continuous ever since. The only exception of moment is that 
following the passage of the Bland act prices were considera)! 
higher for the years 1880-1883 than in the previous years. Prices 
were not at once cut in half for the very good reason that the 


S 


demand for gold was not at once doubled, but only gradual) 
increased by the gradual demonetization of silver, and theretor 
But 


its value or purchasing power was not immediately doubled 
clutching at straws the gold-monometaliists try to make use 0! 


the fact that prices did not fall at once 50 per cent. on the demone- 


tization of silver as proving that the fall in prices spreading ove 
more than twenty years has not been due to the appreciation © 


appreciation of gold is allowed to continue the shipment of gold caused by discarding silver as a money metal, but to im- 
| prove methods of production. 


Australian wool to England and the return of the manufactured 
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Compared with the average price of commodities for the four 


vears 1870-1873 prices were : 

ywer for the four years 1874-1877 } 
IS7S-1SS1 
ISS2-—1SS5 


1SS6- 1SS8g 


as 


g.7 per cent. kc 


‘ 


Compiled from 
Senate Report 1394, 
Fifty-second Congress. 


ISgo 
ISG! 
1Sg2 
ISQ3 | 
1So4 
January, 1895 
June, 1895 


Compiled from 
tables of 
Augustus Sauerbeck. 


oe 


The tables compiled for the United States Senate are mis- 
leading in that all prices are compared with the average prices for 
year 1860, a year in which prices were lower than they had 
been at any time since the discovery of gold in California. 

, It will be seen prices fell gradually until in 
that they 


But to return. 

sgt they were 25 per cent. lower than in 1870-1873 ; 

then fell much more rapidly, prices being 20 per cent. lower in 

January, 1895, than in 1891, and that since the first of the year 
they have risen slightly. 

Now, what is the explanation of this constant fall in prices ? 
The gold-monometallists point to this very constancy in the fall 
of prices as proof that the demonetization of silver has had noth 
ing to do with the fall in prices. Why, they ask, with confidence 
born of ignorance, if the demonetization of silver has cut the 
money of the world in half, causing the purchasing power of the 
balance (gold) to increase 100 per cent., why did not prices fall at 
once one-half upon the closing of our mints in 1873? But the 
money of the world was not at once ¢ut in half by the demoneti- 
zation acts of 1873. 

As a matter of fact, silver has been discarded yradually as a 
money metal, and, consequently, the demand for gold has only 
heen as gradually increased. The purchasing power of gold was 
ot immediately doubled by the demonetization act of 1873, be- 


n 


n 
cause the demand for gold was not at once doubled, and therefore 
prices were not at once cut in half, only falling as gold appre 
ciated with the increased demand. ‘The demand for gold only in- 
reased gradually as silver was discarded as money, making it 
necessary to fill the void thus created with gold, and as the in- 
ease of population made an increased demand for money. 
When silver was demonetized in 1873, we were doing busi- 
ness On a paper basis, and our paper money being irredeemable in 
ther gold or silver was at the time our measure of value, and 
gold prices only fell here in sympathy with the fall in gold prices in 
hurope, caused by the effort of the German Government toexchange 
the silver in circulation in Germany for gold, which resulted in 
‘using an increased demand for gold and a consequent appreciation 
of gold. The act of 1873, which closed the United States mints 
the coinage of silver, did destroy silver as a legal tender money, 


3, 
il reduced our silver coinage to mere token money based on 

but in 1878, before we had returned to specie payments, 
| were still using an irredeemable paper money as our measure 
of value, the Bland 
chase and coin at least $2.000,000 each month and restoring to 


act was passed, requiring the government to 


er its full legal tender power. 
Silver was only coined on government account and the coin- 
was limited, but all the silver coin in circulation and to be 
| was made legal tender and equal to gold. Thus, when we 
‘turned to specie payments we were not reduced to an absolute 
id basis, but made use, as a measure of value, of all the gold 
coin we had and could obtain and all the silver we had coined, 
‘ether with the silver coined under the Bland act. The Bland 
1878 thus prevented the sudden destruction of our silver 
which must have been followed by a disastrous fall in 
But having restricted our silver coinage we were unable 
increase our money so as to equal the demands thrown upon 
it by a rapidly increasing population, and thus while prices at first 
Tose, in a few years as population increased, they commenced to 
fall steadily, though not rapidly. 


eS 
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The Bland act was in force until 1890, when it was super- 
seded by the Sherman act, which increased the coinage of silver 
for government account, and made silver a legal tender in pay- 
ment of all debts when not specifically made payable in gold. 
The purchasing clause of the Sherman act was repealed October 
3 
not repealed and are still in force. 


1, 1893, but the legal tender clauses of the Sherman act were 





But in 892 and 1893, while the Sherman act was in force, 
| prices began to fall rapidly, and after its partial repeal fell faster 
| than before. The gold-monometallists point to this and ask for 
| an explanation of the fall in prices in 1892 and the first part of 
| 1893, for they say in the face of enlarged purchases and coinage 
| of silver prices fell more rapidly than they did during the twelve 
| vears in which the Bland act was in force. Protectionist editors 
| who are under the spell of the gold-monometallists find the cause 
| in fear of tariff changes, and fear of tariff changes no doubt added 
| to the distrust ; but prices fell in all gold countries simultaneously 
| and cannot therefore be attributed to fear of tariff changes. The 
true cause must be sought in a more world-wide cause, but this 
cause is found at home. 

The all-important cause was, and is, the greatly increased 
demand for gold and its constant appreciation caused by the 
arbitrary action of President Harrison and his Secretary, Mr. 
Foster, and of President Cleveland and his Secretary, Mr. Carlisle, 
law in 





in redeeming silver certificates without authority of 


gold. This unwarranted interpretation of acts of Congress has 


reduced all our silver coinage with the exception of the 50,000,- 
000 or 60,000,000 of silver dollars in circulation to dependence 
on gold, and we have thus been placed, contrary to the intent of 
The increased demand for gold 


our legislators, on a gold basis. 
| is witnessed by the world-wide fall in prices, and by the rapid 
| depletion of our Treasury gold reserve to meet the increasing 
demands. 
The cause of the accelerated fall in prices in the summer and 
autumn of 1893 and in 1894 need not be further sought than in 
the closing of the Indian mints and the repeal of the purchasing 


clause of the Sherman act. 


DECLINE OF THE SMALL TOWN. 


T has ever been recognized by the American school of econo- 
mists and by protectionists in general that the prosperity of 

the country is best conserved by a great diversity and localization 
of industries, the building up of small centers of production and 
distribution, and by bringing producer and consumer into close 
proximity, thus avoiding unnecessary transportation charges and 
extortionate commissions of middlemen, which must always rest 
as a tax on either producer or consumer, or both. ‘This is the 
cardinal principle upon which Henry C. Carey laid so much 
stress, which has been since much elaborated, and upon which 





the protective system rests. 

The purpose of protectionists in urging the maintenance of 
a protective tariff is to bring producer and consumer together and 
prevent that centralization of wealth which enables the owners of 
money to make themselves the central figure in the distribution 
of wealth. Under the protective tariff local industries have 
grown up which could not have been successfully started if ex- 
posed to the arbitrary competition of foreign manufacturers, 
strengthened as they are by monopolistic combinations, and who 
would be ready and willing to pocket losses in underselling the 
growing manufacturer if by so doing they could destroy him, 
knowing that when once they had gotten rid of competition they 
could recoup themselves by charging the consumers higher prices. 
It is to overcome this unnatural competition, develop our un- 
excelled natural resources, create local centers of industry and 
thus make it impossible for foreign monopolists to force the pro- 
ducer to sell his products at low prices and the consumer to buy 
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at high prices, that the protective system was inaugurated and 
has been maintained. The advantages accruing to the com- 
munity by the distribution and diversification of industries are 
inestimable and it is from the contrary tendency—the tendency to 
centralization, of the monopolizing of power in the hands of a 
few individuals—that we suffer at this time. 

The present tariff, as insufficient and inequitable as it is, might 
still do much to insure the growth of local centers under ordinary 
conditions had not the appreciation of gold and the fall in prices 
completely counteracted this tendency. As prices fall gold flows 
naturally to the financial centers, for it grows in idleness and the 
wealth of the owner of money increases automatically with the fall 
in prices; whereas if the owner of gold invests it in the products of 
labor he must lose with the fall in prices. Consequently we see 
money invested in productive industries in the small towns with- 
drawn, the industries from which it is withdrawn closed, and trades- 
men and merchants irresistibly attracted to the large cities. And 
with this destruction of the small towns the producer is placed at the 
mercy of the owners of money who have centralized their wealth 
in the great financial centers. The owner of money, finding it 
profitable to keep his money in idleness, has no incentive to ex- 
change his moncy for the products of the producer. Asa result 
the buyer no longer seeking the producer (the seller), the producer 
must seek the buyer and offer his products at such sufficiently low 
rates as to tempt the owner of money to purchase. Prices are 
thus depressed, but the returns received by the producer are still 
further reduced. Being far removed from the financial centers, 
the only markets for his products, he must of necessity employ 
middlemen and commission agents who charge extortionate rates 
for their services. 

That the prosperity of the towns is declining, and that the 
cities are growing at their expense, is evident, and must have been 
more marked during the last five years than in the previous 
decade. But we have no reliable statistics later than those of the 
United States census of 1890. Yet we have no need to seek 
further, for the census figures covering a period comparatively pros- 
During the 
decade 1880-1890 farm population increased from 19,085,511 to 
23,835,895, or 24.9 per cent., and city population from 11,318,547 
to 18,284,385, or 61 per cent., but town population (towns of 


perous more than substantiate our observation. 


under 8,o00 inhabitants) increased only from 19,751,725 to 
20,550,685, or 4 per cent. 

It will be seen that the large cities have grown not at the 
expense of the agricultural population, but of the towns: The 
further this centralization is carried the greater will be the tax 
levied on all production and the less the profit reaped by the pro- 
ducer, with the result that production will fall off and depression 
and retrogression more and more take the place of prosperity and 
progress. 

Restore silver and inaugurate a rise in prices, and imme- 
diately we will have a reversal of all this. Money will then no 
longer be profitable when idle, and instead of seeking the financial 
centers it will avoid them and flow into productive industries, for 
the owner of money can then only reap interest or profit when so 
invested. With money flowing into productive channels and 
seeking investment in the products of labor, local centers will 
grow up, prosperity will return to the small towns and the pro- 
ducer will then again be able to look after the sale of his own 
products more closely, avoid the extortionate charges of super- 
numerary middlemen, and charge prices which will yield him a fair 
profit, for when prices are rising the owner of money seeks the 
producer and is anxious to buy, but just so long as his money is 
idle and prices are rising any delay in investing his money results 
in loss to him. 

When prices are falling the seller is anxious to sell and the 
buyer prefers to wait. Thus the buyer holding the whip handle 
fixes the price. But when prices are rising it is the buyer that is 
anxious to buy and the seller who prefers to wait. Then the 
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seller holds the whip handle and it is the seller who fixes the price 
the demand of the seller being, however, held in check by the con- 


| stantly increasing competition. Profits are thus fair but no: 


reasonable, and hope and enterprise everywhere take the place 
of despair and inertia. 


ARE THE INTERESTS OF CREDITOR AND DEBTOR 
ANTAGONISTIC ? 





ONSIDERING the unanimity of the creditor classes in sup 
port of the policy of gold-monometallism, a policy that does 
great injustice to the debtor class, it is not surprising that |); 
metallists should take for granted that the interests of the credito: 
classes are naturally antagonistic to the interests of the delto 


and producing classes. So from one end of the country to the 
other, wherever the press is not under the control of the mone) 
power, abuse is hurled at the creditor classes and they are held up 
as the enemies of mankind. * 

Seeing that the policy of gold-monometallism resulting in 
falling prices so strenuously urged by the creditor classes must be 
destructive alike of the prosperity of both debtor and producer, it 
is only natural that bimetallists should assume that the interests 
of the creditor classes are best served not by a just and stable 
measure of value, but by an appreciating standard that must bring 
ruin to the debtor and such losses to the producing classes that 
industry will be discouraged and progress checked. That the 
creditor classes are almost a unit in advocating the gold standard, 
and that an appreciating standard must work not only great in 
justice to all debtors, but paralyze all industry, is undoubted, but 
it is almost inconceivable how the creditor classes can, in the long 
run, profit at the expense of the debtor classes. The great intla- 
tion of credit money is directly due to the appreciation of gold. 

The creditor classes, tempted by the prospect of immediate 
gain, have coaxed and cajoled great nations into discarding silver 
as money, thus increasing the demand for gold. With the 
increased demand for gold its value increased, and with this 
increase the burden of all debts was arbitrarily increased. The 
purchasing power of the gold in which interest and principal must 
be paid was increased, and this increased purchasing power was th« 
creditors’ unearned gain. Such is the great and seemingly irre- 
sistible temptation that has induced the creditor classes to advo 
cate the appreciating gold standard. Losing all sight of future 
possible, if not unavoidable, ruin and losses, in their sordid rush 
for present gain, they are blindly pursuing a policy that must 
ultimately end in their own destruction. From the appreciation 
of gold the creditor classes may reap great and momentary gain, 
but in the end they must surely suffer the penalty of their blind 
selfishness. 

The first effect of the appreciation of gold and the consequent 
fall in prices is to check the demand for money, and as a result 
interest falls. The fall in prices checks borrowing of those !- 
terested in productive enterprises, for the incentive to the farmer 
to improve his buildings and secure new tools, the manufacturet 
to increase the capacity of his plant and of enterprising men ‘0 
increase the railroad and other transportation facilities of the 
country is destroyed. The farmer and manufacturer and railroad 
no longer want to borrow money save to renew an old mortgage 
falling due, and the fall in prices having placed them at the 
mercy of the money-lenders, renewals are only made at ruinous 
rates of interest. But demand for money to start new industries 
and enlarge old ones falls off, if it does net cease, for no one 
wishes to borrow save when it is possible for him to invest the 
money borrowed profitably, so that when invested it will not only 
earn enough to pay the interest, but yield a profit to the borrow«!, 
and when prices are falling this is impossible. 

As a result of falling prices, although it is practically im?0> 
sible for the debtor to borrow, money accumulates in the financial 
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centers and can be readily borrowed upon such government and 
municipal bonds as are based on the unlimited tax-levying power 
of the community or on bonds of first-class railroads whose trans- 
portation charges are practically a tax upon the entire tributary 
population. Competition among capitalists for such investments 
becomes keener and keener and interest rates rule unprecedentedly 





iOW. 

Low rates of interest are thus not caused by abundance of 
money, but by an insufficient supply which causes a fall in prices, 
congested industries and a lack of demand for money. The 
readiness with which our municipal bonds are taken at low rates 
of interest, instead of showing improved credit and giving us 
ause for congratulation, should be looked upon as melancholy 
evidence of the prostrated condition to which industry and trade 
have been reduced. 

So the very fall in prices which the creditor classes look 
upon with selfish pleasure results in stopping the fields for profit- 
able investment and forcing the creditor classes to take lower 
rates for their money 
creditor classes lose as much from this and the insolvency of their 


It is, indeed, not impossible that the 


debtors caused by falling prices as they gain by the appreciation 
in the value of debts due them by solvent debtors. True it is, that 
debtors and producers are ruined before the creditor feels any loss, 
and that the creditor can profit from falling prices while the pro- 
ducer cannot avoid losses, but the creditor can invest his money 
much more profitably and reap greater returns when prices are 
rising and the country is prosperous than when prices are falling 
and industry checked. d 

It is, indeed, true that money grows in idleness when prices 
are falling, but when prices are rising the greater demand for 
money carries interest up, and the money-lender by investing his 
money in the products of labor which are rising can participate 
readily in the advantage of the rise. 

The interests of the creditor classes from a purely economic 
standpoint are really best served by a policy that benefits all classes ; 
but aside from this they cannot afford to antagonize the producing 
It cannot be reasonably presumed that the producing 
classes, the enterprising classes in the community, will calmly sub- 


classes. 


mit to carry the increased burdens of a tax levied in the form of 
unearned interest on the industries of the nation. The patience 
and forbearance on the part of wronged producers is not inex- 
haustible, and if the money-lending classes continue to trample 
upon their rights and destroy or appropriate the products of the 
industry of others they must needs stir up resistance, and per- 
hance have cause to repent for their folly when it is too late. 


WHAT THE ENGLISH ELECTIONS MEAN. 

the an American spending election week in England nothing 
is so astonishing as its dullness, although a complete revo- 
lution has been effected in the basis of the suffrage. The control 
of the country has been transferred from the middle classes to the 
householders, as in 1832 the same control was transferred from 
the aristocracy to the middle classes. Yet there is no recognition 
of this fact in the modes of procedure. There are no effects to 
rouse popular feeling by parades, music, outdoor meetings and 
the like. The only approach to our political methods is seen in 
‘ Salvation Army, and its success might teach the English 
politicans a lesson. The old meetings for nomination are still 
held, and a few candidates are returned without a contest—9 pro- 
cedure which an American would regard as fatuous. After these 
come meetings in hired halls, at which the candidates and their 
friends discuss the situation in a sober fashion, which seems to 
imply that the British voters have been to Oxford and indoctri- 
nated in Aristotle’s logic. The talking is decidedly humdrum, 
all approaches to eloquence being regarded with suspicion, and 
€ven an epigram is a thing not to be ventured without precaution. 
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On the other hand, the attempt is made to canvass every voter 
personally, and to secure the pledge of his vote. Thus John 
Morley at Newcastle spent the workingmen’s dinner hour in going 
from group to group, or from man to man, to ask their votes for 
himself. This is a process unworthy of the dignity of both the 
candidate and the voter, and has been handed down from the days 
when the electorate numbered fewer hundreds than it now does 
thousands. 

The sweeping overthrow of the Liberals in England, and 
their heavy losses in Scotland, go far beyond the expectations of 
the Tories and their Liberal-Unionist allies. As they assumed 
that the election was to turn either upon home rule, or upon the 
future of the House of Lords, they expected to achieve political 
conversions enough to obtain a moderate majority. The results 
already indicate that the Tories will have a majority over all 
the other parties, not excepting the Liberal-Unionists, but not 
large enough to enable them to enact or repeal laws without 
reference to the prejudices and preferences of Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain and his associates. 

The very sweeping character of the victory should suggest 
reflection. It does not mean that the voters were Liberals in 1892, 
but have become Tories in 1895. It does not mean that they were 
ready to make a trial of home rule in 1892, but have changed 
their minds in 1895. Nothing has occurred to effect any such 
alteration in public opinion ; nor have the Tories made any such 
statement of their case as would be likely to affect the voting 
heavily. England is no more jingo or anti-Irish than she was 
in 1892, and no more in love with her hereditary legislators. In 
a few instances the Liberal patronage of the local option policy 
and of Welsh and Scotch disestablishment has cost them heavily. 
But neither’ the brewers nor the curates can be held responsible 
for the overturn which has taken place. 

A close observation of the political situation in Manchester 
and the country districts adjacent leads me to the conclusion that 
the depression of every kind of business is the chief cause of 
Tory successes. I have talked with veteran Tories, with men 
who voted Liberal last time and Tory this, and with men who 
voted Liberal both times. They all leave the same impression 
on me. ‘‘ Trade is as bad as can be,’’ they say; ‘‘ the Liberals 
have had a fair chance to make it better. They not only have 
not done so, but they do not even propose any measure which 
looks to that. All their reforms are political purely. If they all 
were affected the English farmer would be getting no profit from 
his wheat. The trade of our big centers would be no better. It 
is not certain that the Tories will do any better; but the con- 
stituencies evidently mean to give them the chance.”’ 

Some frankly avow their wish for a return to protection, but 
have no faith that the Tories will have the courage to propose it. 
They do not believe that a low duty on corn would put up the 
price of the loaf or reduce its size. They do think it would give 
the British farmer a preference in his own market, which would 
be of great value to him. A few say that they would like to see 
the Tories take up bimetallism, although they admit that for their 
own part they do not understand the question. ‘‘It is too deep 
for us,’’ they say ; and the newspapers do not help them much. 


The Tories, therefore, are to have their innings. They are 
to be tested whether they are wiser than the Liberals in discerning 
the signs of the times, and saying what England ought to do. 
They come into office with few or no pledges, except of a nega- 
tive sort. They will not give Ireland home rule, or disestablish 
the Welsh and Scotch churches, or give each district the right to 
close the public houses by a popular vote. But that is not all. 
They owe their victory to no popular enthusiasm for any positive 
policy they have put forward. They owe it to no enthusiasm for 
any Tory leader. They owe it simply to the default of the Liberals 
to do anything or propose anything that will tend to make Eng- 
land prosperous. Every industrial interest feels throttled by the 
present situation of affairs. They do not know the remedy. They 
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know, however, that the Liberals neither have nor profess to have 
any, and that they will not even admit the presence of the dis- 
case. 

Fortunately for themselves and for England, the Tories have 


leaders who are ready to make a move. Fortunately also they 


now can make it without reference to their Liberal-Unionist allies. 
Mr. Balfour has the ball at his foot now, and if he has dhe nerve 
to act on the line of his own convictions, he will give his party a 
hold on the country such as it has not had for three generations 
past. He can take England out of the hands of the money-lend- 
ing faction, and make her a chief instrument in undoing the 
monetary revolution, which drove silver out of its rightful place. 
He can lift the rapidly increasing burden of debt from the shoul- 
ders of the producing classes, and enable them to breathe again. 
He can make the manufacturer, farmer and the town and country 
satisfied with the work of this election, in which they joined 
hands to put in the Tories. Rost. E.iis THOMPSON. 
Manchester (England), July 22d. 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 


H, she can write a poem, 
And she can make a stew, 
Can play on a piano, 
And also bake and brew. 


She reads a little Latin, 
And also studies Greek, 

Can rock the baby’s cradle, 
And nurse the sick and weak. 


Can give her husband counsel, 
Put trimmings on a hat, 
Deliver an oration, 
Or work a bordered mat. 
She entertains right royally, 
Reads law a little, too 
Pshaw! Tell of something, can you, 
A woman cannot do ? 
¥* 


Bathing the face in warm milk is both refreshing and 
rejuvenating. 


* 


Some simple oil—almond or cocoa butter—will, if applied 
to the eyebrows and lashes, increase their growth and make 
them darker. 

* Ok 

The Princess Maud of Wales is a bicyclist, but does not rush 
into bloomers. She wears a neat and modest costume, with a 
riding habit skirt. 


* 


The wife of Governor Greenhalge, of Massachusetts, is at 
the head of a committee which is busy getting together an ex- 
hibit of historical portraits and relics to send to the Atlanta 
Exposition. 

* 
* 

The first woman to whom the Methodist Church gave a 
license to preach was Mrs. Maggie Newton Van Cott, who on the 
25th of March of the present year celebrated her sixty-fourth 
anniversary. 

* 


At this season it is well to remember that she who is 
capable of making a fetching picture of herself against a rock 
is wiser than she who is able to tell the process of its 
formation. 

* x 

The first national woman's suffrage convention held in the 
United States convened at Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 1848. 
Dr. Helen Webster, of Wellesley, England, is the first and 
only woman who has earned the title of doctor of philosophy. 


Mrs. Callie L. French, the wife of A. B. French, the well- 
known showman, enjoys the proud distinction of being the 
only woman who has ever been granted a captain and pilot's 
license on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. It is good for 
the run from Cincinnati to New Orleans and on all Southern 
bayous. 














| overpowering. More especially is this the case when the sens! 
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Here is a pretty little conceit that is sure to have th: 
desired effect of making the hair smell sweet. Make an o! 
fashioned cap of soft silk, line it with a thin sheet of batti: 
in which you have heavily sprinkled sachet powder of y: 
favorite odor. Wear this when your hair is just drying 
you will be astonished at what a lovely and lasting scent wil! 
prevail. 

** 

Your girls and your boys will need you as they grow u 
Let mothers always remember this most important fact, and 
a religious duty strive to preserve their own health in or 
that they may live to be the healthy and congenial companion: 
and counselors of those just entering the wide unknown 
which we older stagers often tread with weary feet and som: 
times with aching hearts by way of accompaniment. Work 
of supererogation have landed many an overanxious wife 
mother on an invalid’s couch before she has reached) midd! 
age, and just at the time when, relieved from urgent nurse: 
duties, she might once more take that interest in outside thin 
for which time could not be found when little ones were pe: 
petually about her knees. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 





ig Pig's me a penny, grandpa, please ; 


J am going to buy—for you 

A stick of candy, and, I s’pose, 
/'i/ eat some of it, too: 

For things taste better—don't you know 
When people share 'em ; / think so."’ 


* + 


‘Johnnie, dear,’’ said his mother, who was trying to incu! 
cate a lesson in industry, ‘‘ what do you suppose mamma would 
do for you if you should come to her some day and tell her 
that you loved your studies ?’’ ‘‘ Lick me for telling a falsehood 
said dear little Johnny, with the frankness of youth. 

* * 


New York City is at last about to do something in the proj 
way for its school children. It is to have a model school build 
ing, with a large playground on the roof for pleasant days and an 
indoor playground on the first floor. On the fifth floor will be 
manual training school, with gymnasium and cooking school, and 
in the basement will be either a number of shower baths ora large 


| swithming pool for the free use of the pupils. New York does 


move sometimes. 
* * 

The period of dentition is nearly always one of anxiety to 
the parent. It certainly is not always without peril to the infant 
The age of infancy is characterized by changes which are not 
only numerous, but in many instances, at least, too rapid for the 
constitution of the little one. The various organs are in a stats 
of growth and development, a circumstance which in itself is 
sufficient reason for the peculiar susceptibility of infants to 
disease. 

But more than all, the brain, and in fact the whole nervous 
system, is influenced by a multitude of impressions from without 
and within, which, in the child’s undeveloped state, are often 


tiveness is heightened by the irritation caused by the process of 
teething. 

Under these circumstances the child becomes peevish and 
restless upon the slightest provocation. The general feverishness 


| of the body, be it ever so slight, decreases proportionately its 


ability to withstand external influences. 

The intestinal canal, upon which nature relies chiefly at this 
period of active growth, becomes torpid, and the bowels are con 
stipated. 

We can do much toward relieving the chiid from the besetting 
danger of this period, however, by taking a hint from nature anc 0 
maintaining a salutary looseness of the bowels, which will act @s p 
a waste-gate, protecting the nerve centers and the various im: 
portant organs of the body from harm. 

This, together with frequent washings of the mouth w: 


/ cold water, is sufficient to ward off many an attack of serious 





illness which would otherwise come as a result of the general it 
tation excited by the process of teething. : n 

We should never endeavor to hasten matters by incising the g 
gums. This is an expedient which should be resorted to by 
physicians only.— Youth's Companion. 


— a 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEWTVES. 
ERE’S a polish for patent leather: One part of linseed oil 
and two parts of cream; mix and warm in a jar sur- 
rounded by hot water; cleanse the leather, and apply the 
mixture with a flannel, then polish with a soft dry rag. 


To make egy balls, boil eggs hard, cut in half and take out 
the yelks, and mix with a few breadcrumbs, chopped meat, 
melted butter, cream and salt and pepper. Mold into balls the 
size of an egg velk. Put one in each half of the egg whites, set in 
a pan and pour over them a teacupful of cream. . Sprinkle over 
some bits of butter and brown in the oven. 


* * 
* 


To remove stains from silverware that has been long unused, 
place the article in soapy water, into which a tablespoonful of 
spirits of ammonia has been added, and there leave it for three or 
four hours. Then cover it thickly with a paste made with whit 
ing wet with vinegar and dry it in the sun or by a fire, after 
which rub off the whiting and sift dry, warm bran over the silver, 
when the stains will disappear and the silver will be extremely 
bright. 


* 

A very simple and efficient method of sterilization of water 
is highly recommended by M. Meillere, chemist-in-chief of the 
‘rench Academy of Medicine. 
iodine sterilizes ina few minutes one quart of spring water, all 
pathogenic micro-organisms being destroyed. For ordinary 
household use M. Meillere states that the best method of steriliz- 
ing water is to prepare with it an infusion of tea, limes or hops ; 
but the iodine method may, he says, be advantageously employed 
by travelers. ; 
* * 

To exterminate moths, once each month go over the carpets 
and woolens armed with gasoline, using it freely, as it will not 
injure the most delicate fabric. Use a toy watering pot for the 
purpose. Care should be taken about entering rooms thus treated 
with a lamp or fire of any kind until they have been well aired, 
as the gasoline is very explosive. We were dreadfully troubled 
with moths and tried everything to get rid of them that we could 
read or hear of, but to no purpose until usir the gasoline. We 
now use it only once in the spring as a preventive, and occasion- 
ally open trunks or boxes containing woolens and give them a 
liberal wetting, closing them immediately, so that the fumes will 
reach every crack and corner. Nothing is so easily used or as 
sure a cure for bedbugs also as gasoline. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 





ERE’S a good remedy for a catarrhal cold in the head: Men- 
thol, 10 grains; eucalyptol, 10 grains; oil of cubebs, 10 
drops; liquid albolene, ounces. Use it with a nasal 

atomizer every hour or two. | 


*., 


‘* 


? 


~ 


* 


Starchy foods, such as milk and many other substances 
recognized as highly nutritious, are, it is said, detrimental to the 
growth of the hair. Chemical analysis shows that the hair is | 
composed in part of 5 per cent. of sulphur and its ash, 20 per 
cent. of silicon, and 10 per cent. of iron and manganese. The 
!oods which seem, therefore, best adapted for nourishing the hair 
are meat, oatmeal and Graham flour. 


The grateful acid of the rhubarb leaf arises from the malic 

‘cid and binoxalate of potash which it contains; the acidity of 
the lemon, orange and other species of the genus Citrus is caused 
by the abundance of citric acid which their juice contains; that 
of the cherry, plum, apple and pear from the malic acid in their 
pulp; that of gooseberries and currants, black, red and white, 
‘rom a mixture of malic and citric acids; that of the grape from 
mixture of malic and tartaric acids; that of the mango from 

itric acid and a very fugitive essential oil; that of the tamarind 

‘rom a mixture of citric, malic and tartaric acids; the flavor of 
asparagus from aspartic acid, found also in the root of the marsh- 
llow, and that of the cucumber from a peculiar poisonous in- 
tedient called fungin, which is found in all fungi, and is the 
Cause of the cucumber being offensive to some stomachs. It will | 
be observed that rhubarb is the only fruit which contains binoxa- 


4tidal i 


~ 
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late of potash in conjunction with an acid. Beet root owes its 
nutritious quality to about g per cent. of sugar which it contains, 
and its flavor is a peculiar substance containing nitrogen mixed 
with pectic acid. The carrot owes its fattening powers also to 
sugar, and its flavor to a peculiar fatty oil; the horseradish de- 
rives its flavor and blistering power from a volatile acrid oil. 
The Jerusalem artichoke contains 14!) per cent. of sugar and 3 
per cent. of inulin (a variety of starch), besides gum and a pecu 
liar substance to which its flavor is owing; and, lastly, garlic and 
the rest of the onion family derive their peculiar odor from a yel- 
lowish, volatile acrid oil, but they are nutritious from containing 
nearly half their weight of gummy and glutinous substances not 
yet clearly defined. 
* Ue 

Yawning is generally considered a very rude act but it is of 
great benefit. It not only shows that the centers of respiration 
are calling for mere oxygen but it gives a sort of massage to the 
muscles about the face. The gentle crack in each ear and the 
roaring sound at the height of the yawn show that the little canal 
leading from the throat to the internal ear is open. It is when 
this little canal or tube becomes inflamed that persons are deaf 
from throat disease and the voice has a metallic sound. Yawning 
certainly helps in nasal catarrh. 

LK 

A correspondent who is troubled with calloused spots on the 


| sole of his foot asks how can he remove them: Get an ointment 


Four drops of the tincture of | 





consisting of 30 grains of salicylic acid, 5 grains of camphor, 5 
grains of choral hydrate, and 2 drams of simple cerate. Apply 
a little of the ointment to the calloused spot at night, cover it 
with a piece of cloth or adhesive plaster and leave it on all night; 
soak the foot in hot water the next morning and the callous will 
probably come off. 


° 


NOTES ABOUT NEWSPAPERS. 

4 eemeecneemens . 
H. TURNER has resigned from the editorship of the Grand 
Rapids Press to accept the management of the Chicago 


Mail. 
* 
The North Adams (Mass.) 7vanscript, widely known as a 
weekly of considerabie merit, has began the publication of a daily 
evening edition. 


The Jew is a new German theological and social weekly, 
edited and published in New York by Dr. Michael Singer. Its 
principal aims are to fight anti-Semitism, and to teach the Jews 
that anti-Semitism can only be crushed when the Israelites them- 
selves are and remain good citizens and good men. 

Caller—I am a reporter of the Daily Blanket. 

Bishop—Ah, yes; I presume you wish a copy of the sermon 
which I am to deliver at the Fifth Avenue Sanctuary ? 

Caller—Oh, no; we don’t care anything about that. 
a description of the dresses which your wife and daughters will 


I desire 


wear at the services. 
* 

The Farm Journal (Philadelphia, Pa.), outgrowing the capac- 
ity of its old quarters, has moved to its own new building, No. 1024 
Race Street, where it invites ‘‘ our folks when in town to call and 
see how comfortably we are fixed.’’ The /ournal ought to be in 
every farmhouse in this and adjoining States, for its columns are 
a well-spring of information and of consequent wealth to the 
reading and inquiring farmer. 


*K 
* 


The Daily Statesman (Boise, Idaho) has just entered on its 
thirty-second year. One of the sturdy Western pioneers in 
journalism, it has grown year by year more and more vigorous 
and substantial, financially and otherwise. In its early years 
news was brought to its office by stage from the Missouri. To- 
day it is a well-equipped daily newspaper, with ample tele- 
graphic facilities, ably edited and published solely with an eye 
single to the interests of the appreciative people of Idaho. 
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ART AND SCIENCE. 





CENTRAL station for reports of botanical, chemical and 
pharmacological discoveries of poisonous and healing plants 
and materials all over the world has been established by the 

Berlin Pharmaceutical Society, which will publish them at stated 
intervals. 
+ 

Chorisis, or the doubling of parts, which is not uncommon in 
plants, is generally believed to be the division or branching of an 
originally single part. Dr. Celakovsky thinks he has proved, 
however, that it is instead a fusion or drawing together of distinct 
and originally separated parts. 


a 


The belief that the shallower parts of the bottom of the 
eastern Atlantic are parts of a submerged continent once joined 
to the American mainland seems to be growing. A writer in the 
Westminster Review says that the scientific evidence in support of 
Plato's story of a lost Atlantis has recently multiplied a hundred- 
fold. 


* 


From the action of sulphuric acid on the gas from cleveite, 
M. Deslandres has obtained in the extreme red of the spectrum 
the third of the four lines in the solar spectrum that had not been 
found on the earth. This leaves only one permanent ray from 
the solar atmosphere, the green line, known as ‘the line of the 
crown,’ yet to be discovered in earthly substances; it probably 
belongs to some gas lighter than hydrogen. 


7 


Recent investigations of the operations of the mind indicate 
that the subject under hypnotic influence is in a partial faint. 
The effort required to concentrate the attention on the operator 
or any striking object results in a reaction similar to that pro- 
duced by strong emotion in ‘‘neurotic’’ women, except that the 
collapse is only partial, some of the faculties remaining active, 
while the operation of others is suspended. This hypothesis will 
account for some phenomena that are not accounted for by the 
theory that the hypnotized subject is in a condition resembling 
normal sleep. 

* OF 

Cans made of paper pulp are being introduced to take the 
place of tin cans for containing all kinds of preserved products. 
The occasional cases of poisoning from canned foods are due to 
the contents becoming tainted through the cans not being air-tight. 
Many millions of tin cans are used annually by canned goods 
factories in this country, and such cases of injury from tainted 
goods are comparatively rare; but because it is possible, through 
slight defects in the solder, or minute breaks in the cans, for such 
danger to result, the canners have been looking for a satisfactory 
substitute for tin. It is believed that this has at last been found 
in the paper pulp cans. ‘They are oilproof as well as waterproof. 


MEMORTES. 


4 LITTLE window and a broad expanse 
A Of sky and sea, 
A little window where the stars look in 
And waves beat ceaselessly ; 
Where, through the night, across the silvery foam, 
The moonlight falls like blessed thoughts of home. 


A little space within a crowded ship, 
A restless heart ; 
A little time to pause a while and think 
O’er lives apart; 
To pause and think, while others pray and sleep; 
A little while to bow the head and weep. 


A little window, but a heaven of rest 
Bent over all, 
Where, through the silence of the star-lit dusk, 
The angels call, 
Where the dead faces of the vanished years 
Look in and smile across a vale of tears. 


A quiet room—a quict heart at peace 
With earth and sea ; 
A little corner—but a glimpse of heaven, 
An angel's company ; 
O, steadfast soul, O, floweret pure and white, 
Still on my lips I feel thy last ‘‘ Good night.’’ 





_ sessions of the big and the little schools of Salamanca. 
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SALAMANCA, THE ROSE-COLORED CITY. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF M. RENE-BAZIN. ] 


PART II. 


ETWEEN my running to and fro at the publishers I visit 
the university, whose private entrance faces the grand door 
Walking under an arch you come almost 
immediately into a great, two-story cloister, with glazed spaces 
betwixt the pillars, classrooms and a chapel downstairs, and more 
The students hav: 
just come in, and stand scattered in groups about the cloister 
awaiting the result of the examination that some of their com 
rades are undergoing. Is the ordeal not for the public ? is it the 
custom to leave the candidate alone in the presence of his judges ° 
Iam ignorant. But turning a doorknob I find myself in a vast 
apartment furnished with deeply hewn, carved and perforated 
beams, which turn out to be benches, dating from the sixteenth 
century, perchance. Three professors, away at the farther end o! 
this room, are struggling against the oppressive heat, as they by 
turns interrogate a very small candidate for university honors 
Not a single looker-on ; the 
group seems lost in the immense chamber. On their promenac« 
the students continue to talk ; the great majority of them must 
be younger than ours, as the secondary studies end sooner than 
with us, and those for the degree of bachelor of letters or of law 
The dress most com 
monly worn seems to be the jacket and soft hat, the round, stif! 


way of the cathedral. 


classrooms and a library on the second floor. 


whose back only I am able to see. 


commence ordinarily at the age of fifteen. 


hat indicating a certain easiness of circumstances. Nowhere do 
I see the counterpart of the young Parisian law student, coming 
gloved, in shiny silk hat and with a flower in his buttonhole to 
attend lectures. This is the land of the poor bachelor. An ushet 
conducts me through the chapel which is still imposing, being 
draped with hangings of red velvet, against which the banners o! 
the university stand out; yet mass is celebrated within it only 
once a year, and the air feels heavy and dead, while an indescrib 
able instinct apprises you of the permanency of everything here 
about. 

I mount the beautiful white stairway of stone, where in olden 
times the doctors must have presented a grand appearance with 
the folds of their gowns sweeping the steps. Above, the same 
square cloister opens out again, but richer and better preserved 
One whole side still possesses its antique ceiling of sunken wooden 
panels; and the walls are covered with bas reliefs, a most delight 
ful fantasy of flowers, leaves, birds, and chimeras, too, pursuing 
lovers, as though in life the exact contrary were not true 
Through the broad casements the light streams in, and at the end 
of the inner courtyard trees grow in liberty and lift toward me 
their green tops that quiver and flicker against the windowpanes. 
A hoary learned sort of dust dances in the sunbeams. The 
library is an extremely handsome hall, well waxed and filled with 
books that are seldom read. It guards in one cornera little chest 
with mighty clasps of iron, once containing the treasure of the 
ancient university. It is opened for me. I find it empty. 

Alas! of its former opulence no: much is left to the cele 
brated school. Revolutions, whose first needs call for the appro 
priation of collective property, because the individual but feebly 
defends the rights shared with another, have confiscated the pos 
Naught 
remains of the ancient endowments ; naught of the colleges that 
were a permanent invitation to the foreign student. True, I have 
seen a dozen comely fair-sskinned lads in jackets, who are pet- 
sioners of the Irish college, but they are studying theology and 


| belong not to the university but to the diocesan seminary. Even 


of the four faculties still possessed by the university, namely, !aw 
letters, science and medicine, the two latter have been abandoned 
by the government, and the province has been able to preserve 
them only by granting a subsidy of 30,000 francs per annum. 
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The scholars are not numerous. I believe that in allowing 
the university at present from 450 to 500, I do it no discredit. 
Then what studies theirs are! 
casually to the system adopted in the higher schools of Spain—a 
system unworthy of a great nation and a source of weakness, 
which, as long as it continues, must hinder the development of 
the many brilliant and strong qualities of the race. Not that 
there exists any lack of decrees and ministerial circulars concern- 
ing the matter; but every change seems to narrow itself down to 


It is impossible not to advert 


a progressive elimination of the religious element in education 
an odd enough phenomenon when one considers the fact that all 
the historic grandeur of Spain has proceeded from the grandeur of 
its faith! In every other respect there is utter immobility. The 
basis of the method remains the same, and is as follows: A pro- 
fessor compiles a manual, or, more rarely, adopts the manual of a 
colleague. 
ing the lesson, and hearing its recitation. 
of master and scholar, the variety and the renewal of ideas which 
are the mark and the life of superior teaching ? 
such university instruction differ from a class in a primary school ? 
What broadening of the mind can one expect in the majority of 
these youths bound down to the text-book, all looking on the 
world from the same skylight and studying lessons when both 
students and professors ought to be seeking new paths? The 
better informed and more patriotic Spaniards have some of them 
deplored in my hearing the fatal blow that such a routine deals 
to all initiative. But they say that the faculties of medicine in 
divers schools are beginning to react against it, and that the old 
time method will shortly disappear, to the great advantage of 
Spain. I hope they are right, and, meanwhile, return to the 
students. 


This he explains, paraphrasing more or less, indicat- 
Where are the freedom 


In what does 


Some of them have 3 
these are the rich ones, who for that amount find board and lodg- 
ing and enjoy a nabob’s reputation among the poorer bachelors. 
These latter, being more numerous and harder working, hunt up 
such citizens of Salamanca as will receive them a pufi/o, as they 
term it, at rates infinitely less expensive. 


or 4 francs a day at their disposal ; 


There, for instance, is 
the pupil at 1 franc 50 centimes per diem, who receives lodging, 
food and lights, but must fetch his bed with him and get his linen 
washed at the paternal dwelling. 
favors would at once be recognized by Le Sage’s poor bachelor as 
his brethren and the perpetuators of his kind. 
penses almost to legendary proportions. 


Such of them as fortune least 


They reduce ex- 
One sees them arrive at 
the commencement of the school year from some remote fued/o of 
Castile or Leon with beds, garéanzos (a round sort of kidney 
beans), chorzos (an excellent variety of small Spanish sausage), 
bacon and codfish. Fresh vegetables they will buy and water 
will be their ordinary beverage; while for kitchen service, lights 
and room rent they will pay their host a sum varying between 7 
and 10 francs per month. 

There is little talk of them in a town that is itself no longer 
talked about. A few fetes, a few solemn conferences, new examin- 
ations and competitions—that is about all. Hence to-day I learn 
that the bursar candidates for the doctor’s degree in letters begin 
their competitive examination and that the three subjects pro- 
posed for dissertations are the following: ‘‘ The Influence of the 
Benedictines on European Civilization,’’ ‘‘ France under the 
Reign of La Pompadour,’’ ‘‘ The Poems of Homer and their In- 
fluence on Posterior Epics.”’ 

Generally speaking, neither bachelors nor licentiates now 
disturb the repose of the townsfolk. When evening falls the city 
swiftly goes tosleep. Except in the neighborhood of the f/aza 
“iayor where the crowd promenades and listens to the municipal 
band, the streets grow silent and assume a scenic, romantic 
aspect. This evening I lingered a long while to gaze on a square, 
lined with old arcaded dwellings, vividly illumined by an invisible 
electric lamp that made them look, when inframed by the gloomy 
atch under which I stood, like the empty stage of a theatre before 
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the curtain’s rise. As I walked on, the cathedral soared into the 
sky, draped, where the two towers begin, with two veils of a 
guipure lacework, one above the other, the higher being the 
light-colored stones of the balustrade, and the lower (a little grey 
and silvery) the shadow of those stones extended across the roofs. 
All the cracked parish church bells clanged forth the hour ; their 
echoes fled through the air, and before the nightwatch could go 
his round, they cried out after their fashion : ‘‘ Sereno / sereno!’”’ 
Serenity of the weather, serenity of the poor, asleep after their 
toil, and serenity of the highways, where the dust was finally at 
They called it one to another, 
their voices floating far across the lowlands, where no leaves in- 


rest beneath the moonbeams. 


tercepted the passage of sound through space. 

Then I once more found the Salamanca of the sixteenth 
century and repeopled it with its ten thousand students, hearing 
them, clad in their cloaks, repeat: ‘‘ Paris, Salamanca, Oxford, 
I thought of the old 
doctor translators of Averroes, growing pallid over Arab texts ; 


Bologna, the four queens of knowledge. 


of those whose names the world knew in the long ago, and who 
labored amid the calm of a night like this, on the great theology 
in ten folio volumes, so seldom opened nowadays. I again beheld 
the bowed shadow of a white-bearded monk who could say, 
almost alone in the great city, at the hour when the mind is 
fraught with memories of the day just ended and of the far-away 
past: ‘‘ I was a member of the council held in the last century in 
the monastery of Santo Domingo, where I heard Don Cristobal 
Colon, the discoverer of America, speak ; and, for the joy of my 
life, I was among those who encouraged him to set sail in the 


caravels.’’ WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 
AHE happy land ! 

Studded with cheerful homesteads, fair to see, 

With garden grace and household symmetry ; 

How grand the wide-brow’d peasant’s lordly mien, 

The matron’s smile serene ! 
O happy, happy land ! 
# IF 
Bowstrings and sacks seem to have gone out of use in Kast- 

ern harems. ‘The Maharajah of Patna has just shot his wife and 
then killed himself, like a common civilized crank. 


The Stadion at Athens is nearly ready for the international 
Olympic games next spring. ‘The two ends of the ellipse have 
been completely covered with marble, as have also the two lower 
rows of benches throughout the whole extent of the race course. 


iF 


In the Danish budget a curious tax, entitled the ‘‘rank tax’”’ 
is calculated to produce £3,261. Social rank is highly prized in 
Denmark, and every one of any consideration has his clearly de- 
fined position in the social hierarchy. 

- 


Baggage is moved from one end to the other of the Victoria 
station at Manchester in basket trucks running along a light 
electric railroad suspended from the roof of the station. The 
trucks are lowered by chains to any platform desired. 

The Paris theatrical managers are agitating, not for the abo- 
lition of the ‘‘ droit des pauvres,’’ or tax on theatrical receipts for 
the benefit of the poor, but for some change in the system of tax- 
ation. At present the tax, which amounts to 15 per cent., yields 
annually about 2,500,000 francs. 


~~ 
* 


* 

A description of the corporation plate and insignia of office, 
the mace, sword of state, Mayor’s chain, etc., of every city and 
corporate town of England and Wales, of the universities at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and of the two Houses of Parliament has 
just been completed by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, and will be 
published in a few days: 
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Mr. Fusataro Tokano thinks the contentment of the lower 
classes of Japanese a great misfortune. Their artistic simplicity 
which foreigners admire he considers a great obstacle to progress, 
and he thinks it the imperative duty of Japanese friends of 
humanity to agitate until Japanese labor becomes as discontented 
as American. 

* * 
« 

Theodor Mommsen has received the silver medal of the 
Numismatic Society of London for his great services to the 
science of numismatics. The 25,000 marks presented to him by 
his pupils in all countries he has turned over to the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences to defray the expenses of a complete corpus 
of the extant Greek coins. 

* 

Representations of persons who have died in the odor of 
sanctity and of their actions and works may be placed on the 
walls or on stained glass in Catholic churches, by a recent decree 
of the Congregation of Rites, provided there be no mark of wor 
ship or attribute of sanctity connected with them. Pictures only 
of persons beatified or canonized can be placed on the altars or 
represented with the aureole. 


AMONG THE PREACHERS. 


ROP Thy still dews of quietness 
I ) Till all our strivings cease ; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace. 


* OK 
* 4 


There are 20,612,803 members of churches in this country 
gathered under 143 denominations. 


* 


Congregationalism counts a gain of ninety-six churches last 
year, with a net gain in membership of 18,go06. 
a 


Dean Allen, of St. David's, at ninety-four, is in vigorous 
health, attending to the daily service and superintending all the 
business of the cathedral. 


* 


The Rev. Dr. George Washburn, President of Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople, and his wife, are spending the summer at 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. 

* 


It is said that at the McCormick Theological Seminary 
eighty-three of the divinity students are the sons of farmers, 
thirty-one of ministers, twenty-three of merchants, three of law- 
yers, and three of physicians. 

* LF 

From the following it would appear that the Malagasy are 
nothing if not practical. A novel but apparently effective way of 
disciplining a church choir which did not conduct itself properly 
was adopted by a congregation in a Madagascar village. When 


the missionary asked the native pastor about the progress in the | 


i 


| ship, on Mr. Gladstone’s retirement, with equanimity. 


village, his pastor replied: ‘‘Oh, we are doing well, now. Those | 
singers cause us no more trouble; we punish them for their | 


insubordination by making them stand with heavy stones upon 
their heads.”’ 


* 


A correspondent of the Ausfra/asian tells a queer story about 
the Bishop of Ballarat. ‘‘ Bishop Thornton, of Ballarat,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ finds his early training as a pugilist and athlete useful. 
The story of how he punched grace into Long Harry, of Lime- 
house, is a household word. In Australia a bishop never goes to 
preach without a stock whip and waddy in order to protect him- 
self and his flock from the attacks of wild cattle. Ona recent 
occasion one infuriated animal actually forced its way into the 
vestry. The Bishop unwound the immense stock whip, which 


was hanging on the communion rail, and handing the waddy to | 


the incumbent, these two muscular Christians charged boldly 
into the vestry. For ten minutes the crack of the whip and the 
thud of the waddy were the only sounds that reached the con- 
gregation. Then the Bishop and incumbent returned, and the 
former, dropping his whip at the foot of the pulpit stairs, re- 
sumed, ‘I pass on to the next place,’ as if nothing had hap- 
pened.”’ . 
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LONDON, July 27, 1895. 

Y ESTERDAY practically saw the end of the general election 
there are yet some half a dozen constituences to be con 
tested, but these cannot affect to any degree the results which have 
been obtained up to the present. The balance of parties up to this 
morning is as follows: 337 Conservatives, 67 Liberal-Unionists, 163 
Liberals, 12 Parnellites, and 65 Anti-Parnellites, making a total o! 

644. Thus the government are returned with a majority of 144 
the largest majority of recent years. This majority, too, is com 
puted on the basis that all other parties will combine against them 
No attempts are made to conceal the jubilant surprise that this 
large figure excites in Unionist circles; the most sanguine never 
hoped for a majority of more than eighty or eighty-five, and few 
were bold enough to even predict that number. It only proves 
that the spirit of the country is entirely different to what it was 
three years ago. The progressive programme of that date has 
been thrown overboard, and the feeling of the electorate, as ex 
pressed in the elections, clearly shows that the people are tired o! 
the very contentious, and in many instances frivolous, domestic 
policy which the late governmént so stubbornly adhered to. In 
an election full of surprises, the most unexpected event of all 
was the defeat of Sir William Harcourt. In political circles the 
most general feeling on receipt of the news was one of pity. He 
had been the sturdiest champion of the late government, and had 
borne the disappointment at his non-succession to the Premie: 
He had 
maintained, as no one else could have done, whatever prestige the 
Liberal party retained, and had sustained the shocks of party 
conflict with an ability and address that had won him at least 
respect. His parting words as leader of the House of Com 
mons, on the occasion of the defeat of the late government, were 
He, of all the 
Liberals, was surely entitled to enjoy the confidence of his con 
stituents. A seat has, however, been found for him at West 
Monmouth, and he will on the assembling of Parliament, on 

August 12th, be found in his place as leader of the Opposition. 
Mr. John Morley’s defeat at Newcastle was not altogether 
unexpected ; he, like his chief will, however, be provided for 
and will certainly figure in the next Parliament. Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, the ex-President of the Local Government Board is the 
scapegoat of the Liberals. There were few ministers who made 
more mistakes in office than he made, and in none was he more 
ridiculous than in his Quixotic entrance into the arena of cur 
rency. On this he spoke as if he had given the subject years 
and years of study; whereas beyond the smattering which the 
evidence taken before the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
over which he presides would give him he had little or no 
knowledge of the question. The greatest reverse he met with 
in this connection was at his own stronghold at Bradford, some 
months back, when Sir William Houldsworth replied to him in 
a most overwhelming manner. Mr. Shaw Lefevre has, however. 
met with a deserved fate and has been defeated ; in a letter to 
the Daily Chronicle, published in its issue of the 24th inst., he 
attributes his reverse, among other things, to the strong action of 
bimetallists against him, which deprived him of many supporters 


full of dignified pathos and won universal praise. 


BIMETALLISM IN THE ASCENDANCY. 


It is interesting at this juncture to note the great part that 
bimetallism has played in the recent elections. In a previous let- 
ter I alluded to the active measures which the Bimetallic League 
had taken to insure that the question should be placed before the 
electors of the United Kingdom. Their efforts have been, so far 
as the results are known, crowned with success. In Lancashire, 
especially, bimetallism has in a gteat number of instances turned 
the scale and been the main cause of many changes in represents- 
tion; in the agricultural districts, also, the farmers have pressed 
it upon the candidates ; while even in the ‘‘ ignorant ’’ metropolis 
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it has for the first time received a large amount of attention. It 
will be almost impossible to guage the effects of this agitation 
until the question is brought up for consideration in the House of 
Commons; but, on the other hand, it may be confidently as- 
serted that a far larger number of candidates than ever before 
gave their promise to assist in any movement which may be 
made in the direction of a satisfactory settlement of the cur 
rency question. None appear to feel this more acutely than 
the monometallists here, for they have been comparatively ac- 


tive in giving publicity to their views. At present a contro 


versy rages between the Bimetallic League .and the Gold 
Standard Defense Association in the columns of the 77mes. 
The fact that the Gold Defense Association has already, in 


its second letter, descended to abuse, and stigmatizes bimetal 
‘lists as ‘‘ misguided agitators,’’ does not speak much for the 
strength of its cause, and it certainly does not encourage the Bi 
metallic League to consider, as serious, the arguments of a sect 
With 


this objectionable element removed, however, the controversy is 


. - - . 
whose politeness does not exceed two columns of print. 


g among bimetallists; it brings the discus 


an occasion of rejoicin 
sion at once to headquarters, and makes every assertion authori- 
tative and binding; monometallists will now have to display the 
courage of their convictions, and will also have to give some 
reasons for them. Memorials on the currency question are also 
being showered upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer from the 
provincial stock exchanges; while a most important memorial in 
favor of bimetallism was forwarded to him the other day from the 
London Stock Exchange, signed by some of its most influential 
members. 
THE SALISBURY PROGRAMME. 

The programme of the new government is, at present, the 
cause of much guesswork; up to now no clue has been given as 
to what course it will take, and none of the leading journals have 
attempted to prophesy about it except in very general terms. 
The Daily Chronicle has indeed a short list of the principal meas- 
ures the government will introduce next year, among which land 
legislation for Ireland, with probably local government thrown in, 
and a readjustment of the burdens on land for the United King- 
dom seem to be the most striking items. The Chronicle also 
states that the Conservative Government intend to reduce the 
This, 


however, they would hardly dare do, unless they gave the Irish 


Irish representation in the House of Commons by twenty. 


some very favorable form of local government, as a solatium for 
the loss of representation in the imperial Parliament. There 
is one portion, however, of the government’s policy, which 
will have to be announced immediately, that the 
course they intend to take with regard to foreign politics. The 
fact that Russia is once again troubling the councils of Europe 
will render it imperative for Lord Salisbury to take decisive steps 
almost at once; the murder of M. Stambouloff, the restlessness 
of France at our continued occupation of Egypt, our failure to 
retain the issue of the recent Chinese. loan, and the peculiar 
nature of the relations between Abyssinia and Russia, all point 
to a diplomatic activity at St. Petersburg which, unless checked, 
will result in harm. I do not believe that there is any immediate 
prospect of a rupture, but Russia may be so far carried away by 
her recent success with China as to be tempted to be imprudent. 
It may be taken as certain that any aggression on the part of 
Russia will be met promptly and vigorously by England, under 
the new administration. Lord Salisbury is hardly a jingo, but he 
belongs to a family who have watched over the external interests 
of Great Britain for centuries, and he is nut likely to disgrace the 
traditions he has inherited. He would be the first to settle any 
international questions thd#t may arise in a manner in which the 
iron hand could easily be felt through the silken glove. Russia 
knows this only too well and will play her cards according as she 
is eager or not for war. The general public can form no opinion 


and is 


of the immensity of the considerations which at present beset our | revolving the extremity of the wire in the flame of the blowpipe 
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Foreign Minister. It is now some time since the Eastern question 
was settled, and it was thought then that it was settled for good. 
It has, however, sprung up in another guise during the last few 
months. The Chinese loan was a serious blow to British diplomacy, 
and the fact that only yesterday Reuter’s telegram announced that 
Russia would support France in her claim, that we should evacu- 


ate Egypt, shows how delicate the position of Lord Salisbury is. 





Indeed, it is asserted that this portion of his duties will be the 
first to which he will give his attention, and that all domestic 


legislation will be set aside for the time being. G. W. 


SOME QUERTES ANSWERED. 
R. JouNnson, Phila.—The Republican primaries in Philadel- 
phia will be held on the 20th inst. 


*K ok 
* 


A FARMER, Wayne, Pa.—Kansas’ corn crop, this year, will 
be about 400,000,000, the biggest that live State ever had. 
* 
R. 


of the sea otter. 


MrnuLer, Atlantic City, N. J.—The costliest fur is that 
A single skin of this animal, sold last year in 
London, brought no less than $1,000. It was 6 feet long by 2 
feet wide. 
Ky 

HARRY CARPENTER, Camden, N. J.—The value of all prop- 
erty used for educational purposes in the United States is placed 
at $600,000,000; the public school property alone is valued at 
$400,000,000. 


& * 


I,, SCHWARTZ, Phila.—It is known that the name of Iscariot 
is borne by the families of some of the Jewish Russians who have 
come to this country. The Hebrew form of the name is sh 
Aerioth, ‘‘man of Kerioth,’’ a town of Judah, in which it is sup- 
posed the Iscariot of the New Testament was born. ‘The name 
has such disagreeable associations in the mind of the Russian 
peasants that its bearers generally assume another. The true 
family name of Iscariot was Judas, and, like some of the other 
disciples, he was unmarried. 

Kk 

Amicus, Phila.—Coins are classed according to their state 
of preservation, as ‘‘ proof,’’ ‘‘ uncirculated,’’ ‘‘ fine,’’ ‘‘ good,”’ 
‘‘fair’’ and ‘‘poor.’’ Proof coins are those which have been 
made for collectors by the mint regularly during the last forty 
years. They are rendered brilliant by burnishing. 

Uncirculated coins are those which have been laid away 
carefully since the time when they were minted, so that they 
have the original mint luster and are as sharp as when coined. 
Fine coins have the hair, eyes and letters bold and sharp and not 
worn off or corroded. Good coins are those in which the hair 
and eyes show up well, the date and all the letters perfectly well. 

What would be considered ‘‘fine’’ for a cent, however, 
would only be ‘‘ good’’ in a gold coin. Fair coins have the date 
distinct, but hair and letters somewhat worn. Poor coins are 
those which have the date indistinct, or the hair and letters badly 
worn, or the surface badly corroded, or which have been pierced 


or battered. 
Hk 
J.C. MorGan, Baltimore, Md.—The processes used in manu- 
facturing eyes for stuffed animals are far more simple than those 
employed in the manufacture of artificial human eyes. The 


skilled workman is provided merely with glass stuff of different 


| colors and a blowpipe, such as is commonly utilized by the glass- 


blower. 
He takes a piece of wire a few inches long, and with his 


| blowpipe attaches to one end of it a small lump of black glass, 
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until the bit of black glass has assumed the form of a round 
button. This is the pupil of the eye that is to be. 

Having permitted it to cool, the workman next takes some 
transparent and colorless glass, like window glass, and manipu- 
lates it by means of the blowpipe, in the flame of which he 
causes the button to revolve. Thus is formed about the little 
black button a larger button of clear glass, which is destined to 
represent the iris or colored part of the eye surrounding the 
pupil. 

But, as has been said, this glass is colorless. The color— 
yellow, brown, or whatever tint—is applied afterward with a 
mineral pigment. This paint is put on the back of a button, 
which produces the effect desired when the eye is looked at from 
the front. 

Naturally, some modifications of this method are required for 
imitating the eyes of other animals. For instance, the pupil of 
the tiger's eye is not round, but elongated, like any other cat's. 
Accordingly the black button must be made of corresponding 
shape. 

The eye of a living tiger is one of the most beautiful in the 
world. Its iris is yellow, with such wavy markings as may be 
discerned in the colored part of a human being's eye. These 
markings are imitated with much ingenuity by the workman who 
applies the paint. 

* 

P. GroGAN, Ashland, Pa.—Among the queerest birds’ eggs 
in the world are those of the tinamous of South America, which 
are distantly related to our domestic fowls. Their most striking 
peculiarity is that the shell is beautifully polished, and often very 
brightly colored. One species lays an egg of a deep stone color 
and of a polish so brilliant that it looks as if made artificially out 
of fine-grained rock. Other species have eggs that are pink, or 
blue, or green, in many different shades. 

Among the North American birds’ eggs, perhaps the most 
curiously marked are those of the fly-catchers, of which the 
common grey-crested fly-catcher is a representative type. Their 
eggs have a delicate buff or cream-colored ground, varied by 
splashes of lavender and other soft, neutral tints. 
remarkable point about them, however, is that the whole surface 
is marked with fine lines, running lengthwise from end to end, 
and looking exactly as if they were made with pen and ink. 


The most 


The eggs of some orioles and blackbirds are also very 
strangely marked, the markings often resembling in a very striking 
way Chinese characters and other grotesque figures. Cuckoos of 
the genus Crotophaga, lay eggs which appear, at the first glance, 
to be of a uniform dull white, but on close examination it is found 
When the 
coating is removed, which is easily accomplished by gently 
scraping with a penknife, the shell is discovered to be of a very 
deep blue. 


that this is merely a chalky coating over the surface. 


In South America there is a cuckoo that lays a similar egg, 
but the chalky coat, instead of being spread uniformly over the 
surface, is arranged in the form of a network, the blue showing in 
the spaces between the lines, so that the effect is as if the shell 
were covered with a fine white net. As may be imagined, it is 
very beautiful. 

The egg of the California partridge and of its Arizona rela- 
tion, the gambels partridge, is covered with a delicate pinkish 
bloom, which softens and renders more beautiful the gold mark- 
ings on the shell; but a finger’s touch destroys this bloom entirely, 
owing to the moisture of the skin. A drop of water will have the 
same effect. 

Eggs of woodpeckers and kingfishers are always of the 
purest white, and so highly polished as to resemble the finest 
porcelain. Very beautiful also are the eggs of certain small fly- 
catchers, such as the wood pee-wee, which have a delicate buff or 
cream ground, exquisitely relieved by an encircling band of 
reddish brown or lavender spots. 





Wanamaker’s 


Our Public has become accus- 
tomed to large operations at Wana- 
maker's, yet each great occasion 
has so much of newness, freshness 
and vital interest that it stands out 
in its own vivid originality. The 
Sixth Annual Furniture Trade Sale 
is in full swing, its success assured 
beforehand by the 
brought about by the power of this 
vast helpful organization. 


conditions 


The value at present market rates 
of the furniture offered in this sale 
is Three Hundred and Fifty Thou- 
sand Dollars. The most progressive 
Furniture retailing has never yet 
equalled the extent of this offering. 
It has only been approached in 
some of our own previous opera- 
tions. It is not a mark-down of 
stock on hand, for a quarter of a 
million dollars’ worth of it has been 
gathered for this occasion since 
May 1st. 


BASIS OF PRICES 


Labor, Lumber and Hardware 
for trimmings are all advancing in 
price. Furniture is higher now and 
we expect will be still higher. Our 
plans were matured so early and 
executed so vigorously that we own 
this stock at extremely low costs. 
Therefore the prices named to-day 
would average fifty per cent higher 
if made upon the basis of present 
values. This fact alone should 
command the entire retail trade in 
good Furniture of the city and 
vicinage. 

Prices are guaranteed for the 
month of August, after which in- 
dications point to considerable ad- 
vance. 


FANCY FURNITURE 


The collection of Furniture in- 
cludes Cabinets for curios, music or 
bric-a-brac ; Desks for Bedroom or 
Boudoir; Pedestals for vases or 
figures ; Fancy Chairs, ornamental 
and useful. 


AUGUST CARPETS 


Four Hundred and Ninety-five 
pieces of Standard Carpets, all late 
styles, at prices greatly below the 
regular prices that will prevail 
through the Autumn. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 











Social Economist 


A Journal of 
Statesmanship, Economics and Finance, 


Correo ev 


GEORGE GUNTON, 


President of the School of Social Fx 








The SOCIAL ECONOMIST represents uy 
American (as distinguished from th« 
School of Economics and Public Policy 
Standard for the United States on Scie: 
tection and questions pertaining to Waye- 
Unions, Money, Banking and Currency \ 
lies and Economic Statesmanship. |: forme 
tion Bureau answers all inquiries of persons serk 
ing information on Specific Topics 

With the number for July, 1Sys, 
ECONOMIST begins its ninth volume: 
aud with new dress, No Statesmar 
Mechanic, Business Man, Labor Reform 
cier or Patriotic American Citizen ca 
be without it 

Issued monthly. Single numbers = 
$2 a year. Three months’ trial subse: 
cents. Sample copies, § cents each 


SOCIAL ECONOMIST, 
34 Union Square, New York City, 
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WORSTED YARNS 


Selling Agent for Bristol Worsted Mulls, 
Highland Worsted Mills, Merion 
Worsted Mills 
No. 17 Bank Street 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





BarKER & Compa 


429. Chestnut Strect 
Philadelphia 

Conduct a general financial busines 
Special facilities for the negotiation 
of corporation and other loans, bot! 
in American and European markets 
European correspondents very 
fluential. Stocks and bonds boug"* 
and sold on commission. 





THESE HARD TIMES: 


WHEREFORE AND How LONG 


BY 
REV. J. C. ELLIOTT. 





ILLUSTRATED BY J. S. BENNER. 
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A most serious and though : 
sion of the silver question presente? 
very clear and readable manucr. 

Price, cloth, 60c.; paper, 40° 


For sale at offices of ‘‘ THE AMERICAS, 
119 S. Fourth Street, Phils. 


in 
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FACTS FOR FINANCIERS. 


7 E are now eighty ships engaged in the business of car- 
rying frozen meat to England. They have a capacity of 
2,500,000 carcasses. 
* ok 
Ps 
It appears from official publications that the recent ukase 
nermitting transactions on the gold basis in Russia ‘‘ does not 
apply to private citizens or to the peasant class.”’ 
* * 


According to Mr. Richard P. Rothwell the total value of all 
substances dug from American mines last year was $553,372,000, 
of which amount $353,670,000 is the estimated value of the 
metals mined during the year. 


** 


Aw English syndicate is at present negotiating for the pur- 
chase of mills in Lowell, Fall River, New Bedford, Lewiston, 
Me., and elsewhere, with the intention of securing within the 
next six months the majority of the woolen mills of the East. 

* 


Clay suitable for paving brick has recently been discovered 
gear Minneapolis, and the discovery is likely to have an important 
waring upon public paving in the twin cities of Minnesota. 
Hitherto paving brick was to be had only by paying a high freight 
rate for a long haul. 





* ok 


* 


Evaporated potatoes is the latest preserved food product of 
the Pacific Coast. A Washington concern engaged in the business 
¢ preparing evaporated apples and prunes has been experimenting 
wth potatoes and finds that, prepared in this way, they will keep 
god for an indefinite time and retain practically all their food 
wae 


* 


There were 641 miles of track laid on sixty-six lines in the first 
af of 1895, against 525 miles on fifty-one lines in the same 
pod in 1894, 1,015 miles on ninety-five lines in 1893, and 1,367 
nies on ninety-two lines in 1892. The downward movement in 
miway construction, from the top notch of nearly 13,000 miles 
miss7 to less than 2,000 miles in 1894, has evidently ceased and 
isiow upward turn may be expected. From work now in sight 
‘looks as if the new track added in 1895 would aggregate 2,500 
mies, with a possibility of something more if times continue to 
improve rapidly. 

*  *k 


- 


__A big boom in wine making is planned in some parts of 
aifornia for the coming season. In the northern Sonoma dis- 
t last year many tons of fine grapes rotted on the vines, the 
supply being greatly in excess of the capacity of the wineries. 
the leading wine makers of the district are now increasing the 
‘pacity of their cellars, the total increase being about 700,000 
gions, and many wineries not operated last season are being put 
ipe for a heavy season’s run this year. Over four hundred 
ads of wine have been shipped out of the district in the 
past lew months to make room for the new vintage. Grapes are 
suing there for from $10 to $15 a ton. 











NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 





CURRENCY IN KENTUCKY. 
PEAK not of our coinage, 
With bother so fraught, 
Let’s share in the treasure 
The wood nymph has brought. 


Who cares for the color 
Our moneys shall glint, 
So long as the julep 
Comes fresh from the mint? 


“ 


® Ethel—That Miss Peart from Chicago doesn’t intend to get 

Ali e—Why? 

a Ethel—Well, you see, she wears a heart-shaped locket, and 

a the young fellows ask her to open it they don’t see some 
“ chap’s face but a neat little sentence, ‘‘ To Let! ”’ 
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‘*Mary,’’ said the sick man to his wife when the doctor pro- 
nounced it a case of smal!pox, ‘‘ if any of my creditors call, tell 


them that I am at last in a condition to give them something.’ 


* x 
** 





Irene 


’ 


Isn't it curious how innocent George Ferguson is ? 


They say he never kissed anybody in his life, and doesn’t know 


how to kiss ! 


Laura 


There isn't a word of truth in it!’ He has—that is, 


he—why, I should think he would know how by this time. 


* 2k 


‘* Mother,”’ 
phenomenon is?’ 


‘* Yes, dear, I can tell ye that. 
Weel, that’s no phenomenon. 
‘* Ave, mother, I see the tree.”’ 


field ? 


said a little Scotch lassie, ‘‘dae ye ken what a 


Dae ye see thon coo in the 
Dae ye see thon tree ?”’ 


‘Weel, that’s no phenomenon, but when ye see thon coo 
climbing up thon tree with its tail foreninst it that'll be a pheno- 


menon.’’ 
* ok 


‘* Are you the editor that answers the questions ?’’ asked the 
elderly woman with a prominent chin and large voice. 


‘* Yes, ma’am.,’’ 


‘“What would you do if your house was overrun with cock- 


roaches and all kinds of bugs ?”’ 


‘*Madam,”’ replied the faithful man at the desk, ‘‘ I would 
marry one of my daughters to an entomologist, or else move to 








It will not wear 
shiny like an. old 


another neighborhood.’’ 
diagonal-Cashmere 
Thibet. New Tariff 


F 4 , 
; | 
\ price $32.50 a suit. 


Send for sample and 
“| 8*'56-95'’ book. 







E. O. THOMPSON, 


Finest Merchant Tailoring 
go8 Walnut St. 


eacnannnatannenusd 


| ELMONTSCHOOL FOR BOYS,IN 
the foothills, near San Francisco, is equipped 

and conducted as a fitting school for the best 
colleges and technical schools. It is lighted 
by electricity, and has every needful educational, 
sanitary, and recreative appliance. The climate 
and surroundings of Belmont are probably un- 
surpassed, but it is intended that the school 
shall be valued more for its educational advantages 
than for climate and natural beauty, and that it 
shall stimulate its boys to a better intellectual and 
spiritual life, and leave them a heritage of pleasant 
school memories. ‘The Catalogue and Book of 
Views contain detailed information. 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harv.), Head Master. 





Men’s Shirts 


Our reputation—fairly earned—for perfectly 
made, faultlessly fitting Shirts is not confined to 
this city alone, as the constant receipt of orders 
from all partsof the country amply attests. Our 
famous grades of White Shirts are: ‘‘ The Won- 


der,’ at socents ; ‘‘ The Favorite,’”’ at 75 cents; 
“The Standard,” at $1.00, and “ The Custom- 
Made,” at $1.25. All most carefully made in our 


own workrooms. The Custom Departinent ex- 
ecutes orders promptly and in the highest style 
of the art. 


Men’s Neckwear 


Perhaps no house in the country offers assort- 
ments so comprehensive as ours invariably are, 
and prices nowhere are more moderate. 

The newest and choicest silks and satins, from 
the plain black and tiny figured to the most 
delicate tints and elaborate designs, are always 
shown in ties of all shapes and styles. 


Umbrellas 


for men and women. It is believed that the 
Umbrellas comprising our stock are the most 
extraordinary qualities ever offered at the prices. 

Every desirable material is included, and the 
styles in handles are almost without end. The 
strongest point is the moderate prices. 


Collars and Cuffs 


Only pure linen Collars and Cuffs of known ex. 
cellence and reliability find a place in our stock. 

The newest shapes in High-grade goods have 
earliest showing on our counters. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Philadelphia. 








EK would call your attention to 
\ THE LITERARY ERA, 


a journal of interest to persons 
who wish to be informed of current liter- 
ary matters. 

THE ERA is published monthly and 
contains timely and well-written articles 
on general literary subjects, reviews and 
shorter notices of the best new books, 
together with notes on authors, and a 
descriptive list of the new books of the 
month, with net mailing prices. 

It is the aim of the editor of THE 
LITERARY ERA to make the paper 
first-class of its kind, and bright and in- 
teresting to its readers. 

The successful reception which the 
paper has already met with encourages 
the publishers to bring it to the notice of 
a wider circle of readers. 


The Literary Era 


Published monthly. 


Sent for one year, postpaid, on receipt 
of 50 cents. Sample copies 
sent on application. 


H. T. Coates & Co., 


Publishers, 


1326 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE ADVANCE 


Congregational Weekly) 


Is a good paper to read and a good paper in which 
to advertise 


Readers say : We have taken it since its begin 
ning, and could not keep house without it.’ 
Advertisers say: It is one of the best paying 


mediums in the United States 


Trial Subscription, three months, - - ~ 28€¢. 
One Year, cash with order, - - + - $2.00 


Advertising rates on application 


THE ADVANCE, 


215 Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 





oo . . 
The Sanitarian 
Is THE BEST Sanitary publication in 


America’? (Mississippi Valley Medical 
Vonthly); “ Easily maintains its superi- 





‘The Dime Savings Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


1439 Chestnut Street. 


Large sums not over $5000 may be deposited. 
Interest allowed on Deposits subject to withdrawal without previ: 


OFFICERS. \ 
President, DALLAS SANDERS. 
First Vice-President, ROBERT M. MCWADE. 
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Teller, LUKE DILLON. 
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CHILLED WHEELS BOURNEMOUTH ANDTHE NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, AND . THE NORTH WALES 
- | on | er . P ii > 2 CARDIGAN BAY Crown §Svo., cloth, 2/-. THE BIRD. ¥ ey 
for Electric Railways and for light and special work of Tu VALE OP LLANCOLIIEN e FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES, AN sO 
all kinds. GRASSES OF NORTH WALES Gem 
aft ) 


BRAKE SHOES AND OTHER CASTINGS 





of specified strength and hardness. 





Photographs of, scenery, ruins, etc., in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Mino! 
Egypt and Palestine. Specimen and lists, 50 cents. Darlington & Co., Liang Fore’ 
North Wales. Trave 
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SURE PROTECTION ACAINST FIRE. 
UNIVERSAL AUTO 


CLOSED 










J Se ir 


It Insures the Insurers. 






JOHN KANE, General Manager. 


THE 


MATIC FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


(John Kane's Patent) 
EXCELS ALL OTHERS IN 
Simplicity, Durability, Efficiency and Economy. 


It is approved by the Boards of Underwriters of Philadelphia, Boston, etc., and by all insurance—mutual and 
stock—companies. Plans and estimates furnished. References kindly permitted to John & James Dobson; 
ge? Hoyle, Harrison & Kane; Smith, Kline & French Co.; Wm. G. Warden ; Ivins, Dietz & Metzger Co.; The 
Girard Estate, and others. 


The Universal Automatic Fire Extinguisher Co., Limited, 
Howard Street below Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thorough Fire Tests Gladly Given. Best in the Market. It has Never Failes. 


LLANGOLLEN—DARLINGTON & CO. LONDON—W. J. ADAMS & SONS Amoi 
Facts 
Nugg 
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